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RECONSTRUCTION. 

National Reconstruction: A Study in Practical 

Politics and Statesmanship. By j. J. Robinson. 

Pp. x+155. (London: Hurst and Blackett, 

Ltd., 1918.) Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

“ T) ECONSTRUCTION,” like Mesopotamia, is 
a blessed word, and already there exists a 
considerable literature to- expound its illimitable 
possibilities. The value of that literature is not 
equal to its bulk, for the writers too often have 
been misled by some passing phase of a rapidly 
shifting situation, or are the victims of doctrinaire 
theories or, worse, of “the Phrase,” which Mr. 
Robinson notes “is very real and oppressive just 
now—the artificial and captivating jingles which 
are often made to do duty for facts and for reason¬ 
ing from facts.” If we had not enough already 
of “the monstrous regiments of people paid to get 
other people to do things,” there would be justi¬ 
fication for a censor who would refuse to pass for 
publication books on “reconstruction,” unless they 
were written by those who combined some train¬ 
ing in disciplined thinking with adequate experi¬ 
ence of administrative problems—the perennial 
difficulty, in short, of achieving demonstrable pro¬ 
gress by the machinery of institutions, working 
on, and worked by, men and women as they really 
are. The defects of the average administrator 
and the limitations of machinery are too commonly 
forgotten by those who assume in three hundred 
and fifty pages that a new British Empire can be 
created by a crop of committees and an encyclo- 
pasdia of legislation in a few years “after the 
war.” 

Mr. Robinson would pass the suggested 
censor’s test. His pages prove to a practised eye 
that he has thought deeply and read widely, while 
his administrative training has been varied and 
prolonged. He has, therefore, a right to sum¬ 
marise his experience. Moreover, he summarises 
it concisely, with freshness of expression and a 
stimulating conviction. Mr. Robinson certainly 
does not pretend that the monopoly of truth is on 
his writing-table, for he fully recognises that there 
are seventy-seven ways of constructing tribal lays, 
and that every single one of them is right. We 
certainly wish that Mr. Robinson could lure into 
“the school ” where “he still is” as many poli¬ 
ticians and voters, new and old, as possible and 
keep them there until peace was signed, sealed, and 
delivered. An old-fashioned parent once ascribed 
the success of his sons and daughters to the con¬ 
tinuity and impartiality of his discipline. “ I 
whipped my boys,” he said, “to knock sense into 
them, and my girls to knock nonsense out of 
them.” A course of Mr. Robinson would knock 
much sense into, and much nonsense out of, the 
young men and women who alone can be the 
“reconstructors” of the Empire. The future of 
“reconstruction” lies with the young, not with 
the middle-aged or the old, paralysed by the igno- 
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ranee, apathy, and superstitions of the pre-war 
generation. One of Mr. Robinson’s best lessons 
is that both the beginning and the end turn on the 
individual, “the mobile and mobilisable unit of 
power ”—and if the unit fails we shall not even 
muddle through. Some of the instruction that the 
unit sorely needs can be found in Mr. Robinson’s 
pages, and also much of the inspiration to discover 
more in life itself and in the inexhaustible poten¬ 
tialities of disciplined individual character. 

It is not possible here to compress this valuable 
little book into a tabloid which a reader of reviews 
can swallow and imagine that he is thereby ab¬ 
solved from any further effort. We take it that 
the gist of Mr. Robinson’s thesis is contained in 
his remark : “The history of civilisation up to 1917 
is the history of power in unfit hands”; and the 
gist of his practical lesson is to show how “the 
unfit hands” can be made fit. We are supposed 
now to be on the eve of a General Election, the 
results of which presumably will be to determine 
by whom the work of “reconstruction” is to be 
achieved in the next five years. It would be salu¬ 
tary, indeed, if every candidate for Parliament and 
every voter had at every meeting in the election 
period to answer publicly in the presence of his 
fellow-voters, male and female, the catechism 
outlined in pp. 79—84—-salutary and most humili¬ 
ating. That catechism expands, but not unduly, 
the famous question: “If these things” (and we 
all know what “these things ” are, the ills, 
mental, moral, physical, and social, from which we 
all individually and corporately suffer) “ are pre¬ 
ventable, why are they not prevented? ” 

We shall not misinterpret Mr. Robinson’s 
“gospel ” if we sum it up as a chain of proofs 
that what reconstruction demands is not so much 
a new theory of the State and citizenship as a 
new type of citizen, in whom knowledge is the 
teacher of duty, and duty the fruit of knowledge. 
Finally, Mr. Robinson concludes with a warning, 
so apposite and true and so often ignored that it 
must be quoted :— 

“It may be difficult,” he pronounces, “to get 
general readers, or popular audiences, to realise 
that Germany’s intensive cultivation of war is 
neither the most dangerous nor perhaps the most 
considerable of her contributions to human experi¬ 
ence and possibilities. . . . Surely it must be patent 
that the modern German Army is but the child of 
something more momentous. . . . Germans have 
attempted and achieved a Germanism which, 
after the war, will and must remain a perpetual 
challenge to other nations more loosely organised, 
less sternly schooled by the disciplinary education 
Germany subjected herself to for national ends 
. . . the German people will remain ... it will 
not be met and mastered by anything less indus¬ 
trious and zealous than itself. By no machinery 
of voting, or credence given to empirical igno¬ 
rance, can the slothful, the ignorant, and the dis¬ 
organised close the highways of the world against 
the energetic, the educated, and the organised.” 
“Is it necessary,” asks Mr. Robinson, “for the 
moral to be the more stupid man? Is it possible 
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for him to win if he ordinarily is? ” The affirma¬ 
tive answer does, indeed, “ draw cheques on the 
universe which it has never yet honoured.” The 
negative answer and how' to secure it the reader 
will find in Mr. Robinson’s pages. 


APPLICATIONS OF COAL-TAR DYES. 
Modern Dyeing Methods: The Application of the 
Coal-tar Dyestuffs : The Principles Involved and 
the Methods Employed. By C. M. Whittaker. 
Pp. xi + 214. (London: Baillifere, Tindall, and 
Cox, 1918.) Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

HIS is one of a series of eighteen volumes 
(published or in course of preparation) 
edited by Dr. Samuel Rideal, and intended to give 
a comprehensive survey of the chemical indus¬ 
tries, as set forth in the general preface which 
precedes that of the author. It cannot be said 
that the author has followed this well-conceived 
plan so conscientiously as he might have done; 
in fact, the only point to which he has rigidly 
adhered has been the subdivision of his subject 
into sections. We are promised in the general 
preface that “there will be a general bibliography, 
and also a select bibliography to follow each sec¬ 
tion.” Such bibliographies (coupled with refer¬ 
ences to current literature) would have represented 
a most valuable adjunct to a small work such as 
this, in which the treatment of so vast a subject 
is attempted, but all that is given (except a few' 
references in the text) is a very incomplete list 
of works and current publications on pp. 10 and 
11, w'hile no select bibliographies follow the sec¬ 
tions. The scope of the work is, however, ill- 
defined, for it bears no fewer than three titles, 
namely, Modern Dyeing Methods, The Applica¬ 
tion of the Coal-tar Dyestuffs (both on the title- 
page), and Dyeing with Coal-tar Dyestuffs (on the 
cover); strictly speaking, each of these subjects 
would require different bibliographies. The 
second heading is, however, the one under which 
the book is advertised in the general list, and one 
would certainly have expected the textile printing, 
lake-manufacturing, and paper-making industries 
to receive due consideration, but the two 
former are ruled out for lack of space, while the 
third is only cursorily mentioned in one or two 
places. 

The dyestuffs are correctly subdivided under 
the various sections according to their mode of 
application in dyeing, and not according to their 
chemical constitution. Their application in the 
dyeing of the various classes of textile fabrics is 
generally adequately described, and many prac¬ 
tical hints are given which may prove useful to 
the dyer. But, apart from inaccuracies, there is 
a certain looseness in the style which may in some 
cases lead to confusion. In some sections the 
author gives {e.g. on p. 12) a list of the principal 
classes of compounds from a chemical point of 
view, with a typical example of each. Thus the 
triphenylmethane dyestuffs are represented by 
magenta (the formula given is actually that of 
/>-rosaniline hydrochloride, but this is of minor 
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consequence); while on p. 13 the azo-dyes of basic 
character are typified by Bismarck brown (with 
an incorrect formula), but there is nothing to in¬ 
dicate that these are only typical examples. The 
grouping of the acid dyestuffs on p. 28 is a little 
clearer, but still requires some further explana¬ 
tion, and the same applies to the artificial mordant 
dyestuffs on p. 40. In the three later sections 
dealing with the direct cotton dyestuffs, the in¬ 
soluble azo-colours, and the eosintes respectively, 
no examples at all are given. Not only do we find 
such inconsistencies, but there is also displayed 
in many cases a lack of the sense of proportion. 
Thus, w'hile on p. 19 particulars are given of two 
methods (a and b) of applying basic colours in 
cotton-dyeing, which are seldom, if ever, used 
to-day, the direct method, which is very useful for 
light shades, and ensures good penetration and 
level dyeing, is not even mentioned. 

The last section is devoted to the valuation and 
detection of dyestuffs, but it is very inadequately 
handled. No mention is made of any of the exact 
quantitative methods of estimating dyestuffs wh : ch 
are in use at the present time, while with regard 
to the identification of dyestuffs on dyed fabrics 
the author, after referring the reader to Prof. 
A. G. Green’s excellent work on the subject, con¬ 
tents himself with giving a few' practical hints 
or tips, including two for the detection of “faked 
indigo. 

Altogether, the work is disappointing, and adds 
little, if anything, to our present knowledge of the 
subject. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE. 
Methods of Measuring Temperature. By' Dr. 
Ezer Griffiths. With an Introduction by Prin¬ 
cipal E. H. Griffiths. Pp. xi+176. (London: 
Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1918.) Price 
85. 6 d. net. 

T is a pleasant task to welcome this work by 
Dr. Ezer Griffiths, of the Heat Department 
of the National Physical Laboratory. During the. 
last few years it has been necessary to refer to 
text-books written by our Allies rather than to 
works written by British men of science when 
general information on temperature measurement 
is required. This has been particularly unfor¬ 
tunate, as so much of the fundamental work in 
thermometry is. due to Englishmen. 

Principal E. H. Griffiths, in an interesting intro¬ 
ductory reminiscence, points out the great ad¬ 
vances that have been made in the subject during 
the last thirty years. He states that “our know¬ 
ledge of the temperature scale about 1600° C. is 
comparable both in facility and accuracy w'ith our 
measurements some thirty years ago in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 6oo° C. ” That this is no exaggera¬ 
tion a glance at the chapters on “The Funda¬ 
mental Scale of Temperature” and “High-tem¬ 
perature Melting-points ” will show. In the 
former chapter Dr. Ezer Griffiths summarises the 
work done in gas thermometry, the most difficult 
of all thermometry. He points out that the dis- 
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